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What keeps YOU 
front making more 

MONEY? 

Just what is the matter—why aren’t you making 
more money? Look around—probably many of the 
people you know are doing a lot better than you. 
What is the reason? 

Your own native ability is probably just as good as 
theirs—your personality and appearanee are prob¬ 
ably just as good. 

But—they hâve something you lack—the fact that 
they hâve a better job and eam more money proves 
that. Success today is measured by the dollar sign. 

The secret is this—the man or woman who préparés 
and trains for the job ahead is the one who gets the 
advancement and more money. The person who 
really has something on the bail doesn’t need "Pull” 

—"Push” is the thing that enables him to get what 
he or she wants. 

Ambitious men and women hâve found the proved 
and tested way to get ahead in life—through LaSalle 
training. Hundreds of thousands of students hâve 
enrolled—our files are full of grateful letters from 
people who hâve bettered their earnings and posi¬ 



tion through LaSalle training. 

Perhaps we can help you. You should at leâst get 
ail the facts to judge. The coupon will bring full 
information FREE. Just check the field of your 
choice and we’ll send you, without obligation, full 
information on that field—the money making possi¬ 
bilités and how you can préparé in your spare time 
at moderate cost. 

So—if you are interested in a brighter, more profit¬ 
able future, send the coupon TODAY—you may 
forget tomorrow. 

ACCREDITED MEMBER, NATIONAL HOME STUDY COUNC/l 
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America’s 12 Most Famous Artists 


“We’re looking 
for people who 
like to draw” 


By ALBERT DORNE 

Famous Magazine Illustrator 

D o you like to draw or paint? If 
ypu do —America’s 12 Most 
Famous Artists are looking for you. 
We’d like to help you find out if 
you hâve talent worth developing. 

Here’s why we make this offer. 
About ten years ago, my colleagues 
and I realized that too many people 
were missing wonderful careers in 
art... either because they hesitated 
to think they had talent... or be¬ 
cause they couldn’t get top-notch 
professional art training without 
leaving home or giving up their jobs. 

A Plan to Help Others 

We decided to do something about 
this. First, we pooled the rich, 
practical expérience; the profes¬ 
sional know-how; and the precious 
trade secrets that helped us reach 
the top. Then — illustrating this 
knowledge with over 5,000 spécial 
drawings and paintings — we created 
a complété course of art training 
that folks ail over the country could 
take right in their own homes and in 
their spare time. 

Our training has helped thou- 
sands of men and women win the 
Creative satisfactions and the cash 
rewards of part-time or full-time art 
careers. Here are just a few: 

Don Smith lives in New Orléans. 
Three years ago Don knew nothing 
about art — even doubted he had 
talent. Today, he is an illustrator 
with a leading advertising agency — 
and has a future as big as he wants 
to make it. 

Helps Design New Cars 

Halfway through our training, Don 
Golemba of Detroit landed a job 
in the styling department of a ma¬ 
jor automobile company. Now he 
helps design new car models. 


“Your course has been the différ¬ 
ence between failure and success for 
me,” writes Robert Meecham of On¬ 
tario, Canada. “I’ve corne from an 
$18.00 a week apprentice to where I 
now own my own house, two cars, 
and hold stock in two companies.” 

John Whitaker of Memphis was 
an airline clerk when he began 
studying with us. Recently, a huge 
syndicate signed him to do a daily 

Eric Ericson of Minneapolis was a 
clerk when he enrolled with us. 
Now, he heads an advertising art 
studio business and eams seven 
time s his former salary. 

Having taken our training, busy 
New York mother, Elizabeth Mer- 
riss, now adds to her family’s income 
by designing greeting cards and il¬ 
lustrating children’s books. 

Cowboy Starts Art Business 

Donald Kern — a Montana cowboy 
— studied with us. Now he paints 
portraits, sells them for $250 each. 
And he gets ail the business he can 
handle. 

Gertrude Vander Poel had never 
drawn a thing until she started 
studying with us. Now a swank New 
York gallery exhibits her paintings 

Free Art Talent Test 

How about you? Wouldn’t you 
like to find out if you hâve talent 
worth training for a full-time or 
part-time art career? Simply send 
for our revealing 12-page talent test. 
Thousands paid $1 for this test, but 
we’U send it to you free. If you 
show promise, you’ll be eligible for 
at-home training under the pro- 
gram we direct. No obligation. Mail 
the coupon today. 



FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS 
Studio 5280, Westport, Cotin. 

Send me, without obligation, your Famous Artists 
Talent Test. 











Can l T at My Age, 

Become A Hôtel Executive? 

Even Though I 
Hâve No Previous 
Hôtel Expérience? 

Would you like to step into a well- 
paid position in a Hôtel, Motel, Club, 







Gripes, growls and grunts from the paying cus- 
tomers. Anything on your mind? Let's hear it! 


To the Editor: To the Editor: 













REAL ESTATE REPORT - 

Arizona is one of the fastest growing States in the union. An idéal climate, 
vast natural resources and widespread naturel recreational facilities hâve 
created an unprecedented interest in this opportunity-studded State. 

Every .national survey has emphatically concluded that the population 
explosion in the next few years will spell PROSPERITY for our more 
désirable frontiers. ARIZONA heads the list — and those that recognize 
the trend may soon realize fantastic profits on what are NOW relatively 
small investments. 


ARIZONA 


WHERE ARE THE LAKE MOHAVE RANCHOS LOCATED? 

Just a short drive from fabulous Las Vegas, Lake Mead and Boulder Dam. Lake Mohave Ranchos are also 
in close proximity to bustling and rapidly expanding Kingman, Arizona. Lake Mohave is fed by the 
Colorado River which otfers the Southwest one of the finest resorts in the nation. It is 68 miles long 
and abounds in trout and bass. Lake Mead, Lake Mohave and Lake Havasu are ail part of the Colorado 
River, and are separated by 3 large dams that supply the power for progress in the Southwest. 

WHAT ABOUT RECREATIONAL FACILITIES? 

Fish are so abundant that fishing permits are in effect the whole year round. Lake Mohave is perfect 
for boating, swimming and ail water sports. Game is everywhere. Ail owners of Lake Mohave Ranchos 
are entitled to FREE membership in The Lake Mohave Ranch Club which provides you and your family 
full privilèges for horseback riding, hiking, rifle range, outdoor barbecues ... and now completed, a 
spring-fed Swimming Pool. 

WHAT ABOUT IMPROVEMENTS? 

Lake Mohave Ranchos are a planned development. Each rancho has been fully engineered and subdivided 
with Steel marking stakes and métal identification tabs. ROADS ARE COMPLETE TO EACH RANCHO. 

Here you can join your neighbors . . . already living, working and enjoying their ranchos. Homes are 
now being built, and power Unes being extended. Inhabitants of Lake Mohave Ranchos are finding new 
freedom in this beautiful land of sunshine, exciting adventures and a new carefree existence amid the 
majestic splendor of the high desert. 



WHAT ABOUT COST? 

$10 down and $10 per month . . $395.00 full price, is ail it costs you to obtain 
full title to a Lake Mohave Rancho. Value of these Ranchos are almost certain to 
skyrocket in the near future. Considering the low cost of Lake Mohave Ranchos 
NOW and its potential in the immédiate future no wonder it’s referred to as the 

land of golden opportunity. 

AND REMEMBER EACH LAKE MOHAVE RANCHO OWNER __ 



IS ENTITLED TO: FREE MEMBERSHIP 
in the Lake Mohave Ranch Club 



LAKE MOHAVE RANCHOS DEPT. SS 6 

7906 Santa Monica Blvd. Los Angeles 46, California 


LAKE MOHAVE RANCHOS DEPT. 556 
7906 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


Please reserve.Ranchos, (fill in number 

desired) for me; I enclose $10.00 for each. Rush contract, 
brochure and maps showing location of my property. My 
deposit will be returned to me promptly and withput 
question if I notify you within 30 days. 



Name . 

Addresa ..... 

City. State. 




























How to ’take charge’ 
of a highly-paid job 

in 

AIR CONDITIONING 
& REFRIGERATION 





































H eavy with her missile, the great dark shape slid southeast- 
ward, sixty feet beneath the Pacific chop. Her navigator 
glanced at the bulkhead chronometer: 1330 Greenwich Civil 
Time. 

Dawn had broken above. Soon she would burst from the 
deep to hurl her missile eastward toward land; from surfacing 
to launch to dire must not exceed seven minutes. In a few 
hours she would try herself against her enemy, the second 
hand jerking implacably on the bulkhead. 

Already her pangs were beginning in the accelerating 
frenzy of her crew. . . . 

Chris Lassiter sat with his daughter at breakfast, and the 
only différence between this Saturday and .most others was 
that he was in uniform, and as always Julie treated him with 
the awe that she saved for his monthly appearances as a naval 
aviator rather than as a mild and unwarlike English teacher. 

“You look yummy, Daddy,” she said, flirting over her glass 
of milk. “Simply the most. . . 

“Thanks, honey,” he said. To hide his pleasure, he picked 
up the paper. He was, he permitted himself to think, in 
pretty good shape at that. His aviation greens were just a 
little snug over the midriff, but his brown curly hair was as 
thick as it had been in carrier days, fifteen years before ; and 
at 38, his hazel eyes were as clear as ever. 

And yet the Navy was dropping ( Continued on page 50) 


They needed his billet for one of the new, 
young pilots—the “tigers.” But 
Chris hadn’t barqained for a fade-out 


By HANK SEARLS 



True Book Bonus 



The Shame of 

OW® JMKfâ 


At last, the shocking facts behind the bloodiest battle in Marine Corps history, the one 
single engagement that produced 28,640 casualties-or a/most one third of ail Marine 
dead in World War II! Yet the truth is told here for the first time-that it resulted from 
the war’s costliest blunder! 




By Ladislas Farago 


O n the night before February 19, 1945, Lieutenant 
General Holland M. Smith, a salty, tough, two- 
fisted Marine Corps officer whose men long before had 
christened “Old Howlin’ Mad,” stared at a small piece 
of paper in his cabin on board the USS Eldorado, and 
slowly bowed his head. 

“Lord,” he read, repeating the prayer of a bygone 
British gênerai, “I shall be verie busy this day. I may 
forget Thee, but do not Thou forget me.” 

The Marine officer showed rare foresight. He was 
more than “verie busy” the next day. He was up to 
his ears in one of the grimmest and costliest battles, 
in the number of its casualties, of World War IL 
He and his men on that day began the battle for 
Iwo Jima. 

Thirty-six days later, on March 26, the Stars and 
Stripes were raised as planned on Iwo, and the bloody 
campaign was ended. 

It took weeks to bury the Iwo dead and months to 
organize the cemeteries. On October 2, 1945, a memorial 
flagstaff was erected on Mt. Suribachi, but by then 
no live Marine was left on the island to witness the 
ceremony on battered, old Hotrocks. 

It fell to an Army officer, Brig. Gen. Frederick M. 
Hopkins, Jr., to dedicate the flagstaff and pronounce 


history’s verdict. “There are no words,” Gen. Hopkins 
now said, actually choking up, “that can adequately 
describe the suffering on Iwo.” 

“War is cruel,” General William Tecumseh Sherman 
told the citizens of ravaged Atlanta, “and it cannot 
be refined.” The Battle for Iwo Jima showed, however, 
that it could be made more cruel. 

“It was the most savage and costly battle in the 
history of the Marine Corps,” said General Smith 
later. “Indeed, it has few parallels in military annals.” 

Actually it has none. For ail its glory, the Battle 
for Iwo was a freak and a unique folly of man. 

For thirty-six days, more than 90,000 troops— 
American and Japanese—fought on less than eight 
square miles of island—some 12,500 men per square 
mile. Every yard of terrain was the front line. It was 
troglodyte war on a primitive level. It burned men 
into ashes, blasted through concrète masses, split the 
earth with seismic violence. It entombed thousands 

Only the casualties of Iwo Jima can give a true 
measure of this battle. When the smoke lifted, Iwo 
was a smoldering morgue of 26,797 dead! Of the 
21,060 Japanese defending it, only one thousand 
survived ! 



(Contmued on next page) 
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continued 


It was—far and away—the worst disaster in Marine 
Corps history. 

When the Iwo operation was planned on paper, even 
the worst pessimist failed to anticipate more than 
15,000 easualties to resuit from the capture of Iwo, and 
this was a staggering estimate to begin with. Many 
thought it was far too high. Nobody thought it was 
too low. 

Afterwards, it took years to add up ail the dead 
and the wounded, and the combat fatigue cases, of 
Iwo Jima. Even in 1955, ten years after the operation, 
44 officers and men still were carried in a vague cate- 
gory, listed as “missing.” 

Our casualty figures that were bandied about were 
notoriously inexact. Frequently they were so computed 
as to mask the true magnitude of the losses and a 
juggling of Iwo’s toll persista to this day. 

But here is the final score, the incredible figure 
under the last line—the grand total of the price Amer- 
icans paid for Iwo Jima: 

The final figure of ail easualties — Marines, Navy and 
Army—came to 28,6i0. Our dead totaled 6,821. 

The total easualties of the Marine Corps in ail of 
the Second World War amounted to 91,718. Their 
25,811 ddad and wounded on Iwo alone represented 
well over a quarter of ali their easualties in World 
II. Iwo’s contribution to the grand total of their dead 
was still worse. Of the 19,733 battle deaths of the 
Marine Corps in World War II, Iwo was responsible 
for almost 6,000. 

In plain English, Iwo produced more than one-fourth 
of ail Marine easualties, and about one-third of ail 
Marine dead in World War II. 

What happened to cause such unprecedented casu- 

While Pearl Harbor was subjected to a spectacular 
scrutiny after the war, nobody in Congress or in the 
Pentagon ever has bothered to seek an explanation for 
Iwo Jima. The overwhelming fact of victory in his- 
tory’s toughest battle was shrewdly balanced against 
the price we had to pay for it. No effort ever was 
made to raise the issue of responsibilities, or to estab- 
lish the true causes of the heavy easualties. 

However, a frightful casualty list like this cannot 
be justified with rhetorics, or explained away with 


rationalizations. It poses moot questions that clamor 
for conclusive answers. 

• Is it possible to review the Battle for Iwo from 
this angle? 

• Is it possible to pinpoint the man or men whose 
commission or omission Was primarily responsible 
for the Marines’ cruel losses? 

I believe it is possible. 

Something did go very wrong on Iwo, as the first 
men to hit the beaches properly surmised. They could 
not know it, of course, but the whole operation was 
badly jeopardized even before it started. 

In actual fact, there were two battles for Iwo Jima, 
not just the one you remember, mostly from Joe 
Rosenthal’s pretty picture of raising the Stars and 
Stripes on Mt. Suribachi. 

In the little-known Second Battle for Iwo Jima, our 
admirais and générais did the fighting. They fought 
over plans and schedules; over the size of the expedi- 
tionary force; over the equipment and tire support 
the Marines needed; over the meaning of intelli¬ 
gence reports and the interprétation of Washington 
directives. 

“We had to haggle like horse traders,” old Howlin’ 
Mad told me, “balancing irreplaceable lives against 
replaceable ammunition. I was never so depressed in 
my life.” 

This was to be the Marines’ big show, but stiff- 
necked and tradition-bound, and claiming their statu- 
tory birthright, the admirais of the Navy insisted on 
running it. To them—gallant men of doubtless integ- 
rity—the Marines’ war was what they could see from 
the bridges of their ships, at the far end of their 
binoculars. 

But to the générais of the Marine Corps, war was 
the close-up of bloody lagoons and beaches. They were 
haunted by the ghosts of Marines killed by Jap dé¬ 
fenses that should hâve been taken out by naval gunfire 
but were not. Now they dreaded the price they ex- 
pected to pay for Iwo because of what General Smith 




bitterly called “the mental arteriosclerosis of the 
Navy.” 

They begged and bargained! They shouted obsceni- 
ties and pounded the conférence tables! They pulled 
rank and strings! 

But it was of no avail. Iwo was the pay-off and the 
aeid test. As usual, the Marines triumphed in the field, 
against simply incredible odds. But those odds had to 
be so much greater because, as usual, they lost at the 
conférence table—or rather on the playing fields of 
Annapolis. 

Here, now, is the never-before-told, the detailed story 
of that strange and disturbing Second Battle for Iwo 
Jima, that raged from the moment the island first 
became a gleam in our eyes to the split second of the 
flrst Marine’s landing on its volcanic ash. 

W hen a Japanese staff officer, Major Y. Horie, visited 
Iwo some time in 1944, he made an entry in his 
diary: “Only an island of sulphur spring,” he wrote, 
“no water, no sparrow, no swallow.” 

It was indeed a desolate speck in a watery waste, ex- 
tending westward less than five miles from Mt. Suri- 
bachi, an extinct volcano at its narrow Southern tip. 
The island is a mute memorial to Suribachi’s bygone 
violence. It is covered with a deep layer of coarse, 
volcanic ash. Cross-ventilated by the brisk Pacific 
winds, the air on Iwo is usually filled with particles 

Even during the greïdiest years of colonial scramble, 
no nation was foolish enough to stake out a claim to 
Iwo. Ail it had was that sulphur spring and nothing 
else. There was hardly a drop of drinking water in- 
digenous to the island. (Continued on page 66) 


The author of this shocking story, a high-ranking 

Naval Intelligence of^cer of World War II, names names 

and pulls no punches in fixing the blâme for the debacle of Iwo 
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By Andrew Robin 


S lim Maxwell slipped the sheepskin coat over his 
shoulders without buttoning it. In the two months 
since he had begun moving slowly southward from 
Montana’s Yellowstone country, the days had been 
getting noticeably warmer. His frostbitten fingers still 
burned, and he had not as yet attained the speod he 
wanted in drawing a six-gun, but he noted improvement 
with each passing day. 

Yet he knew he still was not ready for the meeting 
with Curly Bart. 

As he sat his black mare now and felt the warming 
rays of the spring sun penetrate to his cheekbones, 
Maxwell, despite his aching fingers, whipped again and 
again to the .45 at his thigh, in repeated tests of his 
ability to eut the draw down to the fastest possible 
split-second. And still he knew it wasn’t quite fast 
enough. 

Curly Bart was faster, maybe even the fastest gun- 
fighter, with the greatest degree of accuracy, in the 
entire west. He would not be a man who’d be taken 
by anyone with frostbitten fingers. 

Maxwell paus'ed now and made a cigarette, as for the 
thousandth time in the past three months he turned over 
in his mind the weird chain of events that again saw 
him bearing arms against an enemy. 

He’d sworn, that day at Colfax Courthouse—when 
he’d been saluted for the last time as Major Henry 
Maxwell, Confederate States of America, that never 
again would he fight with his fellowman, no matter 
the incentive. My God, hadn’t he had enough of killing, 
of rapine, of the smell of death! 

It was not enough that he had corne out of the war 
an old man at the âge of 24, a man whose hair was 
now almost milk-white from expériences no one ventured 
to ask him about, and about which he knew he never 
could talk. As though that weren’t enough, he had 
corne back to find that chaos at Meadville, with the last 
remaining members of his family dead or scattered, the 
only home he’d ever known a charred hulk, and not even 
a whisper of sympathy from those who, before the war, 
had curried his favor for no other reason than because 
he was a Maxwell. 

He grunted now as he sat in the saddle and turned his 
leathery face toward the warming sun. It had been this 
he had sought when he’d corne west: a chance to be 
alone in this vast new country of Wyoming, to start 
again in a land where men were not master and slave, 
but human beings, equal in the sight of Almighty God, 


and free to live their lives according to His plan. 

Again Maxwell snorted, and viciously flung away 
his cigarette. Free? He’d had less than a year of free- 
dom, less than a year of freedom, less than a year to do 
nothing but hunt, and fish, and loaf in the sun . . . and 
convince himself again and again of the futility of 
bloodshed. He’d met few individuals during that time. 
The other whites like himself preferred the activity of 
the trading posts rather than the solitude of the forests, 
and the occasional Cheyenne or Piute who’d crossed 
his trail had seemed to sense in the white-haired 
stranger a desire for privacy, a yearning to be left 
alone with whatever bitter thoughts had brought that 
look of wary suspicion to his steel-gray eyes. 

He’d known, of course, that the peace he’d sought was 
not to be found easily. So long as the white men came, 
and took what they wanted from the Indian, there could 
be no peace. Maxwell acknowledged that, and solved 
his own Personal problem the easy way—by staying far 
away from frontier battle Unes. 

Even the taies of the vicious Curly Bart, told to Max¬ 
well by the occasional wanderer who drifted into his 
camp, stirred the white-haired man not a bit. He’d 
known other Curly Barts—sadists, bullies, wanton 
killers—during his few adult years, and to Slim Max¬ 
well they were vermin whom one avoided as easily 
as one avoided a known nest of rattlesnakes. 

There had been no question in Maxwell’s mind from 
what he heard that Bart was a man seemingly without 
a soûl, an animal who walked and talked and breathed 
like a human being but who was, withal, a jackal. Even 
if only a tenth of the stories told about Bart were true, 
Maxwell knew, the man would stand as one of the most 
ruthless and savage killers who ever drew a breath. 

Yet Slim Maxwell had remained unmoved. What did 
it matter that townspeople, sheriff’s deputies—even 
other gunfighters—lowered their eyes in terror, at the 
very name of Curly Bart? Maxwell had had his fill of 
Curly Barts, and ail the horrible and frightening 
carnage their kind seemed to spawn. He preferred to 
avoid them, to live the life he had chosen for himself, 
where the Curly Barts of the world were nothing more 
than legends told by passing strangers. 

Yet there had corne that one stranger to his camp, a 
heavy-set rancher in his mid-forties, who had been able 
to change Slim Maxwell’s life as he’d sworn no man ever 
would change it again. The newcomer had ridden in at 
sunset, accompanied by two (Continued on page H) 








He swore he’d never again shoot to kill. 




Pm Through 

With Fund 

By William Pendleton 


R ecently I volunteered to help raise funds to build a 
new wing on the hospital in our town. It was a 
typical civic gesture familiar to everyone. Yet, as a 
resuit of it, I came close to breaking up my home, my 
business was seriously endangered, and I almost lost my 
sanity. 

Far-fetched? Maybe. Although I don’t think so. I 
hâve a feeling my expérience is similar to that of most 
Americans who hâve been called upon É for similar proj- 
ects, and I suspect we are Corning to a time very soon 
when raising funds—no matter how worthy the cause 
—will be as difficult as splitting the atom. 

My own expérience began in a typical way. As presi¬ 
dent of one of our city’s biggest industrial firms, I was 
invited to a meeting of leading citizens to discuss the 
proposed hospital project. I later learned by chance that 
the reason I was invited was that the men running the 
show knew I was anxious to get financing to carry out 
our company’s expansion program, and that I was hav- 
ing trouble recruiting personnel. They had me pegged 
' as a small-time operator who would hâve to work every 
angle to succeed. 

They were right. I wanted publicity and I wanted to 
get close to the president of the bank. 

I went there with the understanding, as expressed in 
the invitation, that I would “contribute to a discussion” 
and participais in a decision as to whether or not the 
wing should be built, and what should go into it. But 

go 


I found that the meeting had been rigged, and just as 
much so as certain TV quiz shows hâve been rehearsed. 

The director of the hospital described dramatically 
and in detail how the people of the town were suffering 
from lack of adéquate facilities. He cited overcrowding, 
the numerous patients who were turned away or re- 
leased early because of the lack of room. He quoted 
statistics on the size of hospitals in comparative cities, 
and he produced compelling figures showing a curve in 
population growth which would double the problem in 
the next ten years. 

When he finished his présentation, he pushed his 
glasses back high on the bridge of his pointed nose, 
clasped his hands, and said in summation: “Gentlemen, 
the decision as to whether or not we can build this 
wing is up to you. I am only the director of thé hospital, 
and it is my job to make do with what you give me. 
But I do feel that it is my duty to inform you of the 
situation we are in now, and to focus attention on this 
problem which will be increasingly aggravated each 

y “Gentlemen, I would like to know if any of you know 
of any reason why we should not explore the possibility 
of going ahead with this project at this point.” 

I looked at the other twenty or so persons in the 
mayor’s office, and we exchanged blank stares or néga¬ 
tive shakes of the head. Any one who objected would 
hâve been considered ( Continued on page 57) 



A top corporation executive, 
his identity hidden 
under a pseudonym, puts the blast 
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We guarantee you’ll break out in a cold. 


chilling sweat before you finish this amazing 


true story—which should be kept from 


the hands of women and children 


By Jack Duncan 

as told to Bob Bristoui 


We are editorially opposed to stories about deadly snakes, 
and we hâve turned down dozens of them in the past, even 
though they were well-written. This one, however, we literally 
had to buy; it was that good, that compelling, and with a climax 
that’s a dilly. How do you readers feel about such yams? Do 
you like them? Want more? Let’s hear from you. But don’t 
Write tïll you’ve read this one through to the end. — Ed. 

I STOOD, motionless, a cold fear inching from my shoulders 
along my spine as I looked at the empty cage. The night 
before, six western diamond-back rattlesnakes had been in the 
screened-box cage. But now there was a large rip in the fine 
screen. The snakes were gone. Across the street I heard the 
neighbors’ children laughing and playing noisily in the yard. 
Was one of those deadly rattlers lying hidden from their eyes, 
poised, ready to strike? 

Six. Six big ones I’d caught only three days before in the 
jagged rocks of Southwest Oklahoma. I had put them in the box 
and stretched it across two saw horses, out of reach of any 
curious child. Over the top I'd pulled a blanket, just in case 
someone happened to get too close. I had planned to deliver 
the snakes to a dealer for shipment to a carnival. The night 
before, tornado winds had struck, and as I huddled in a storm 
shelter, I did not give a thought to the snakes. Somehow I felt 
certain that they were safe. But the winds had tossed the 
blanket away like a scrap of paper. The box had been tumbled 
from the saw horses, bouncing and rolling, and striking a 
sharp stake. 

The snakes had escaped. 

Here in the middle of a small ( Continued on page 5.3) 



WHAT'S 
WRONG 
WITH OUR 
ATHLETES? 


America’s greatest living Olympian puts the nation’s muscle 
boys under the microscope . . . and cornes up with some 
hints for reclaiming our past glories 






By Jesse Owens 


A few weeks after the 1960 Olympic Games rather 
sadly ended—and the Olympic banquet circuit began 
—I was sitting around one night chewing the roast beef 
fat with Calhoun, our star hurdler in Rome. 

“Did you hear about this 9-year-old that Percy 
Cerutty is training, Jesse?” Lee said. “Says he’s going 
to make a three-minute-miler out of him in ten years.” 
“Are you kidding?” I asked. 

“Nope,” another one of our gold-medalers chimed in. 
“I heard it, too, Jesse. His name is Ivor or something. 
Cerutty’s already got him sleeping in John Landy’s old 
bunk and wearing Herb Elliot’s old supporter!” 

We had a good laugh then, but the next day when I 
checked it out with the wire services I couldn’t even 
grin. Percy Cerutty, the fanatical Australian coach who 
launched Landy to a miracle 3:58 mile, and helped Herb 
Elliot to make Landy’s mark look like kid stuff, was now 
picking up 9-year-old boys for training. 

Somehow, I was reminded of another headline I’d seen 
two days before, about an older man who’d-pieked up a 
9-year-old boy. 

Not that Cerutty doesn’t get results. He can say, 
“That’s how champions are made.” And he’ll be right— 
about some champions, anyway. It doesn’t account for 
Babe Ruth or Jack Dempsey (or, dropping down a 
notch, Jesse Owens), but it is how Herb Elliot became 
what he was. And Man O’ War. And, I hâve a hunch, a 
helluva lot of ruined young men, too, who never make 
the headlines but whose psychological backs are broken 
by too much training, too soon—no matter what the 
field. 

It’s a good way to break in racehorses, or police dogs. 
It’s a helluva bad way to train men. 

The editor of BLUEBOOK .tells me his readers are 


ail dry behind the ears. Then I won’t pull any punches. 
I’II assume that even if you haven’t owned one of your 
own, you still know a kid of 9 is no more ready to take 
that kind of discipline than I am any more. I’m gently 
pushing 50 right now, and these middle-aged ex- 
athletes who’re still going down the Amazon in glass- 
bottomed boats make as much sense to me as a one- 
legged hurdler. 

And here’s a connection: these same 30, 40 and 50- 
plus-year-olds, who can’t call it quits and just be men, 
are the same guys who, ten-twenty-thirty-odd years 
back, were being trained by the Ceruttys, having it 
drummed into them that everything in life revolved 
around running a mile in 4 minutes or hitting a base¬ 
ball 400 feet. 

Yeah, some of them are the boys who broke the 
records at Rome, too. I’U grant that. But we don’t want 
this kind of brain-washed automaton competing for us 
in the Olympics. Just as we don’t want the Soviet State 
sports plan, or the professional “amateurs” who get 
lifetime pensions for winning an Olympic medal. We 
don’t want them because we’d be losing just the thing 
we’re fighting for—our free System, a System where, 
if we want to make silly asses of ourselves, then it’s 
our business, just as much as if we produce champs. 

Which brings me to the heart of this thing. We don’t 
want state-directed robots for athlètes, but we hâve to 
own up and admit that, somewhere along the line, we’ve 
dropped the bâton on this “free will” thing lately. 

No matter what I think about Cerutty or the Russian 
System, one cold fact still sticks in my craw. 

We lost the Olympics to the Russians. 

And we lost by a lot more than we did in 1956 or 
1952. Most important: our (Continued on next page) 





JESSE OWENS contiimed 

ironclad dominance of the sprints and relays was 
smashed more solidly than Ingo’s jaw, the last time he 
went- against Floyd Patterson. At the same time, we 
didn’t bother the Russians at ail in their specialties: 
gymnastics, Greco-Roman wrestling, and that stuff. 

There were outstanding performances by American 
performers. There were good excuses when some of our 
athlètes lost. ni get to those in a minute. But the 
theme of the Games for America wasn’t victory in the 
good old Gas House Gang style. The theme wasn’t even 
victory. 

Now, I’m not getting panicky about our setbacks. I 
realized a long time ago that a lot of countries are 
getting better in sports, now that they hâve a few 
good meals under their belts. 

You can’t overlook the fact that God gave every man 
two arms, two legs, one heart and five quarts of blood— 
and didn’t play favorites according to race, creed or 
country. Hitler learned that about the Negroes in 1936. 
So we’ve got to admit that we can’t just go over there 
anymore and dominate the Olympics by walking on the 
field and taking off our sweatshirts. 

I was with John Thomas pretty often before he went 
against those two Russians in the high jump on ‘Black 
Thursday’, over in Rome. I watched him being hounded 
by crowds of autograph-seekers every waking hour of 
every day. It didn’t go to his head. It did go to his 
nerves a little. Then, the day of the event, he walked 
on the track, and the two Soviet jumpers neatly mouse- 
trapped him. Until that final hour, they’d played the 
part of awe-struck seeond-stringers. But when the big 
blue chips were down, the Russian duet acted as cold 
and pro-like as Sammy Snead with a putter—or Clyde 
Beatty with a whip. 

They took their jumps fast, and rushed Johnny. He 
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countered by passing at 6'11". Maybe he could’ve used 
the unlimbering tonie of that jump. Maybe not. But 
the fact is, he missed three times in a row at better 
than three inches below his best height, whereas the 
Russians jumped their best and came in ahead of him— 
though far below his world record. But can I blâme 
this fine 19-year-old boy for jumping over seven feet 
and losing? Of course I can’t. 

I watched Ray Norton, our most highly-touted 
sprinter, place last in both the 100 and 200 Meters. The 
U.S. had been winning the dashes since before Norton 
and his rivais were even born. My idol, Eddie Tolan, 
took the 100 for the U.S. in 1932, and we made a 
monopoly of it after that—’til now. 

I couldn’t understand how Ray could place last. I 
borrowed some movies of the race, and took them to 
my room back at the Continental Hôtel in Rome. I 
didn’t watch the men in front, as most people do. I 
watched the man in back—Norton. He was running 
up too straight, getting out of the blocks in too many 
steps. He was running just like a man with a real sore, 
or a pulled muscle in his lower back. I went over to 
his room right away, and asked him about it. He kept 
saying, “I’ve got no excuses, Jess.” 

I’m sure Ray was in pain while running, but didn’t 
want to own up because he knew he was our best 
chance in the dashes. Two days later he was so tied up 
in knots that he made a bad pass réception in the 400- 
Meter relay that lost America a gold medal. Can I 
blâme this guy for the terrifie courage he showed? Can 
I even blâme his buddy, Dave Sime, for losing out to 
Germany’s Armin Hary in the 100 by six inches? For 
that matter, can I blâme any of our boys in lots of 
sports (and there were more than you can count on 
the Angers of both hands) who came in second to new 




records ? 

No, I can’t. They ail had the best excuses in the 

But I can’t Write it off right there, either. Because 
I’m stuck with an old-fashioned American trait. I like 
to be first. I like my country to grow the biggest, 
strongest, best of everything, starting with athlètes. 

I want champions—guys who never hâve to make 
excuses. When that doesn’t happen, I want to know 
the reason why, just as I think you do. 

Of course, there are some people who don’t think 
the reasons why are important. They’ve got their own 
neat little reasons. 

Some of them will twist what I said about ail men 
being created equal, and make it a carte blanche excuse 
for any U.S. détérioration, from track and field to 
missiles. 

Others play on the loaded Word totalitarianism. 
“Russia’s going ail out to make a showing, putting 
terrifie emphasis on the Games for propaganda value,” 
they say, “so with our lack of government supervision 
here, how can we expect to beat them?” There’s some 
truth in this, just as there is in any half-answer. But 
the guys who say this spout it as if they were almost 
proud to lose. One gushing woman came up to me after 
I got back from the Games and spoke on this, and she 
adamantly told me, “I’d rather lose miserably with 
America than win with Eussia !” Well, so would I. But 
I’d rather win with America, instead. Or at least not 
lose by more and more every four years. 

Then there’re those rescrambled eggheads who al- 
ways turn up, and effeminately tell us that athletics 
are “brute stuff” and “uncivilized,” and the softer we 
get physically, the better we get mentally. Something 
like “a Sound mind in an unsound body”. This putrid 


idea isn’t even worthy of comment. Anyone who doesn’t 
see that mind and body go together, and who hasn’t 
leamed from examples like Teddy Roosevelt’s rough 
riding, Abe Lincoln’s railsplitting, Barry Goldwater’s 
jet-flying, or even Robert Frost’s walking in the woods, 
isn’t ail there. 

I’ve said it before and I’il say it again : I don’t want 
to sacrifice our free System just to “beat the Russians”. 

I don’t even expect to “win” the trumped-up “total 
points” Olympic championship in my lifetime. 

But not only did we lose our specialties this time, 
not only did the Reds beat us by more than before, but 
what bothered me most of ail was the way we lost. 

First, we protested decisions. In itself, that’s not so 
bad. I’ve got nothing against the old American practice 
of cussing out the umpire. But I don’t like anyone say- 
ing that the umps are crooked. That’s what some of 
our performers, and some of our oflicials, said in the 
Games. They started yelling about an “anti-American” 
attitude over there. I couldn’t go along with it, and I 
let them know. 

Another thing: as a famous man once said about a 
lady of dubious virtue—I fear we “doth protest too 
much.” There were something like a dozen different 
official complaints on yachting alone! 

Once the track and field started, though, I figured 
the troubles would end. “There aren’t any anti-Amer¬ 
ican stopwatches,” I said to myself. 

I was wrong. Our troubles had just begun. We 
dropped the 100 and the high jump on Thursday, the 
lst of September. That hurt—but what hurt more was 
when a few of our performers started saying they 
were overtrained, and badly-coached, and so on. It 

It turned out, though, that ( Continuée! on page 78) 2 y 
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Tom Swift was kid stuff compared to Sergeants Lederer and McCall 
and their jumping suits ... a story which should not be read by 
retired Army officers with tendencies toward apoplexy 


By William Chamberlain 

T he day had dawned bright and fair. So far, no portent had appearèd in the 
heavens to warn Jughead Simpson, first sergeant of Headquarters Company, 2nd 
Battle Group, that disaster lay ahead. There had been a few irritations, of course, 
but they had been the normal ones, and Jughead had taken them in stride. 

At the kitchen, where he’d gone for his pre-reveille cup of cofîee, he’d found the 
second cook in a sulk because one of his kitchen police hadn’t showed up; eschewing 
fanfare, Jughead had entered the culprit’s name in his black book, reflecting that a 
weekend restriction to barracks ought to tqach that goldbrick that crime didn’t pay. 
The cofîee had tasted as if old socks had been steeped in it, but that was the way it 
usually tasted. 

Headquarters Company had turned out for reveille as bright-eyed and bushy-tailed 
as a bunch of hopheads emerging from an opium den; but the company habitually 
turned out for reveille that way. Private Opie McCall was late. Private Opie McCall 
was always late. Without rancor, Jughead detailed him to substitute in the kitchen for 
the missing K.P. Yes, the situation had been normal. 

So Jughead was thinking now as he entered the orderly room after inspecting the 
company àrea. That, too, had been normal—lousy. Jughead mentioned that fact to 
Specialist 3rd Class Schwartz, the company clerk. 

“The company area,” he said conversationally, “looks as if a second-rate reform 
school had been holdin’ its annual picnic there. Tell Sergeant Lederer to take his 
squad an’ police the place over again before I jump right smack down his throat.” 

• “Right, Sarge," Schwartz said briskly. 

He departed and, a moment later, Jughead heard his voice beneath the open win- 
dow. “Hey, you seen Sergeant Lederer around?” Schwartz was asking Opie McCall. 

Opie, on his way to the kitchen, was brooding about the K.P. tour he’d just inherited ; 
he’d been mulling over a scheme for getting rat poison into Jughead Simpson’s noon- 
day chow when the company clerk’s question had interrupted his train of thought. 
Opie was tow-headed, and his face usually showed an angelic innocence which fronted 
for a disposition as brash as a two-dollar trumpet. He had a talent for getting into 
trouble that could be awesome at times. 

“Naw, I ain’t seen Lederer around,” he retorted crossly. “Why should I see him 
around—you think I’m his keeper?” 

Specialist 3rd Class Schwartz looked annoyed. “Because you’re in his squad,^ îs 
why. Sergeant Simpson says the company area looks as if ( Continued on page 79) 










The writer who has been called “the John O’Hara of the suspense 
story” spins a weird and frightening taie of modem voodoo 
in the Congo that’ll raise the hair on your scalp. 


"A Dark People Thing" 


By John D. Macdonald 


B ECAUSE the tub-thumpers are now trying to 
turn Kirk Morgan into sonie kind of a folk 
hero, I hâve decided to tell the World what hap- 
pened to him. I can’t tell you exactly what 
happened to him, but he certainly didn’t die of 
some jungle bug contracted under heroic con¬ 
ditions, like it said in the newspapers. 

When Kirk Morgan died, so did El-Bar Pro¬ 
ductions, that small California corporation ron- 
cerned with, excuse the expression, packaging 
télévision sériais. Nobody will ever see the 40 
half-hour tapes we put in the can when we 
were on location last year in the Belgian Congo. 

But, because of ail the previous télévision 
work he did, there must be a hundred million 
people in this couiitry who, at one time or an- 
other, hâve looked at that stern, handsome, 
manly face, and felt a little glow of delight when 
it broke into that wonderfully boyish grin from 
which he made, and kept, upwards of one million 

I don’t want to malign the deceased. But you 
can’t get the whole picture unless you under- 
stand I despised him. In that I do not stand 
alone. I stand shoulder to shoulder with every- 
body in the movie and télévision industry who 
ever had to work with him. Also in this group 
you can find a couple of hundred beautiful 
women who got too close to him. 

When he was 19 he made up that name, Kirk 
Morgan, hitch-hiked out the Coast, and spent 
twelve thin years before he finally hit it big in 
that first packaged sériés. I have-heard some of 
the stories of those lean years from people who 
knew him then, and they are not taies to tell the 
kiddies. Some people explain him by saying that 
it took so long to hit it big, he got very hungry, 
but I think that even if he had hit it big the first 
month he got out here, he would hâve been the 
same monster, only younger. 


Here is the way this Africa sériés, that’ll 
never be shown, came about. It was to hâve been 
called SAFARI, by the way. Morgan could hâve 
continued in GUNNER’S MATE another couple 
of seasons anyway, but the ratings had slipped 
just a little, and he got restless and said he was 
going stale and he wanted a new vehicle for his 
quote talent unquote. 

I was working as a Unit Manager with El- 
Bar, mostly on those items where Barry Driscoll 
was the producer-director. Morgan was able to 
bite off a pretty good stock interest, of course. 
While Barry, who is a nervous little guy with 
better taste than he’s able to use, was looking for 
a new sériés suitable for Kirk Morgan, an old pro 
named Mark Weese hit us with this safari idea, 
and some sample scripts. It was a first look, 
and it hung together, and it had some pazzazz; 
so Barry sold the idea to Kirk Morgan, who 
said fine, maybe because he liked the way he 
looked in one of those white-hunter helmets. El- 
Bar blew over seventy thousand making two pi¬ 
lot films with a faked background, and the agency 
loved them and the sponsor adored them, so we 
were in business. 

For a lot of tax reasons too complicated to go 
into, it was decided we’d shoot ail the scripts in 
the Congo. Barry Driscoll has that rare knack 
of getting a lot of good work out of pickup talent, 
so the only cast we had to transport was Our 
Hero, Kirk Morgan, his True Love, Nancy Rome 
—who is a shrewd, tough, talented broad, and a 
joy to work with, the Comedy Relief—Sam Cor- 
ren, a fat whiner who is scared of germs and 
heart trouble, and the Other Woman, Lu ara (no, 
that is not a typo) Walden, a new, slinky type, 
and a devout reader of the scriptures. 

Aside from Barry, Mark Weese and me, we eut 
the rest of the production crew down to eight 
guys, eight top guys, (Continued on page 7S) 
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Every mon who’s ever dreamed of 
being on a desert island with a 
beautiful girl owes himself a reading of 
this one, the story of mon to 
whom it really happened! 
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By Tom Bailey 


H e swam back toward the explosion, calling out to 
his companions and groping for anything that would 
help him stay afloat. He could see nothing in the pitch 
darkness, could feel nothing except shattered boards and 
other débris that Iittered the surface. He knew from 
the force of the explosion that it had blown his 22-foot 
boat into kindling wood. 

The first thing that came to his mind was, how is U 
goinff to feel to drown? For drown he must. Twenty 
miles through choppy waters was too great a distance 
to swim for any man not in top physical condition. An 
hour or so and it would ail be over. 

“Help me, somebody! Help!” \ 

It was a woman’s voice, that of his girl passenger! 
He thought she had perished with the others. 

He saw no chance of saving her; he couldn’t even 
save himself. . . . 

For Johan Ernst Nordensen, a 29-year-ol.d research 
chemist, it was the beginning of one of the most fan- 
tastic adventures any man ever had, one that for hun- 
dreds of years has haunted the idle dreams of more 
young men the world over than any other—that of 
finding oneself shipwrecked and cast upon a tropical 
island with a strange and exciting female. 

Nordensen’s story, of course, will be disputed, ridi- 
culed as the wild imaginings of a writer bent on hoking 
up an incident that never really happened. Yet I hâve 


the man’s sworn affidavit, verified and witnessed and 
authenticated. It happend just the way it’s written 
here, just the way it was told to me and recorded, just 
the way it actually happened . . . 

Doing research for a manufacturer of insecticides, 
Nordensen was stationed at Zamboanga from late June, 
1946, until August, 1947, when the events that make up 
this story took place. 

One morning he set out with three companions, in a 
21-year-old motor launch, to cross the North Celebes 
Sea, their destination Sarangani Bay, a lS-hour run 
from Zamboanga, to deliver mail and supplies to another 
testing station, and to bring back several drums of 
gasoline. 

Nordensen’s companions were three university stu- 
dents who went along for the ride. Their names were 
Mel Overholzer, 21; Andy Christensen, 20, and Evelyn 
Frazier, 19, ail of Sydney, Australia. Miss Frazier had 
been visiting relatives in Zamboanga. Christensen and 
Overholzer were spending a brief holiday there before 
going back to school in September. 

For the trip across the Celebes Sea and back, Miss 
Frazier, a striking brunette, 5-feet-6, with blue eyes and 
a willowy figure, had corne aboard that morning wearing 
only a bikini and a beach jacket. Expecting to stay ail 
night at Sarangani Bay with a former school chum, 
then married and living (Continued on page 62) 
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The Red, 

Red Flowers 


By M. E. Chaber 


I t was one of those mornings when nothing was going 
right. I reached the office early because I was ex- 
pecting a phone call. It still hadn’t corne. The mail 
hadn’t been delivered, so I was reading the morning 
paper. The Giants had lost the day before. The Yankees 
had won a doubleheader from Boston. When it’s that 
kind of day everything goes wrong' In disgust, I turned 
to the front pages. Things weren’t any better there. 
The Russians had caught a second U-2 pilot and his 
plane, and were protnising a quick trial for the pilot. 
I put the paper down and stared malignantly at the 
phone that didn’t ring. 

The name is March. Milo March. I’m an insurance 
investigator. At least that’s what it says on my lieense 
and on the door of my Madison Avenue office. Which 
means that if you kill your wife, hoping to collect her 
insurance to spend on that blonde you met the other 
night, I’il probably be around looking for you. That’s 
the general idea anyway. But everyone must hâve been 
on atemporary goodness jag. I hadn’t had a job in two 
weeks. 

The mail arrived. Ail bills. So it was still the same 
kind of day. Then the door opened and there was an- 
other mailman, this one with a registered letter. I 


signed for it, and he went away. I opened the letter 
and the day was complété. It said that Major Milo 
March, U.S. Army Reserve, was recalled to active duty. 
I was to report to an address in Washington. The date 
was that same day. The time was sixteen hundred, or 
four o’clock. Which meant that I had about six hours 
in which to make it. 

I thought of ignoring the whole thing, pretending I 
had never gotten the letter. But it had been registered, 
and when the Army wants you they only give you two 
choices. You can walk in or be dragged in. So I made 
arrangements with another investigator to handle any- 
thing that came in for me, and notified my answering 
service to route the calls to him. Then I went down- 
town to my apartment in Greenwich Village. I dug out 
my uniform and discovered it didn’t need anything 
but a pressing. I took it into the tailor, and went to 
the Blue Mill for a couple of martinis whiie it was 
being pressed. 

At two o’clock that afternoon, looking every inch 
the well-dressed Army officer, I was at LaGuardia Field 
boarding a plane for Washington. An hour iater I was 
telling a Washington cab driver where to take me. I 
didn’t give him the address in the orders, but a Street 




Milo March, America’s top secret 
agent, is sent to Moscow on 
an almost impossible assignaient— 
to bring back a U-2 pilot. A spy 
yarn right off tomorrow’s front pages! 


corner nearby. When I got out of the cab I still had 
about a half hour to spare!. I spent it in the nearest 
gin mill over another martini. I believe that Régulations 
State that an officer shouldn’t drink while on duty, but 
then I wouldn’t really be on duty until after I reported. 
Finally I walked down the Street, looking for the ad- 
dress. There were three vacant lots in the middle of 
the block where builders had just begun to excavate. 
Beyond them were several old brownstone houses of 
the type which in recent years hâve been taken over 
by government bureaus. I walked past the vacant lots 
and reached the first building. I looked at the number. 
It was too high. I turned and retraced my steps. But 
after a few steps I realized that the number in my 
orders, if it had ever existed, had been where one of 
the vacant lots was now. I cursed to myself. If I’d had 
any doubts before about who was responsible for my 
return to active duty, they were gone. 

I heard steps on the sidewalk while I was still stand¬ 
ing there with the orders in my hand. I looked around. 
A pleasant-faced young man was strolling toward me. 
I almost ignored him, but then I took another look. 
There was something a little too studied about his 
casualness, and I knew I was right. I turned back to 


the vacant lot and stared at it innocently. 

“Pardon me, Major,” the young man said as he 
reached me, “is there anything wrong?” 

I turned my innocence on him. “Why,” I said, “I 
seem to hâve been given the wrong address.” 

“Perhaps I can help you,” he said. “I know the 
neighborhood rather well. What address are ÿou looking 
for?” He moved in slightly behind me as though to 
look over my shoulder. Out of the corner of my eye, I 
caught a slight movement of his right arm and I heard 
the scrape of something against cloth. 

“This one,” I said, holding up the paper. 

I knew that the movement would catch his eyes for 
at least a couple of seconds. I lifted my left foot and 
brought it down hard on his right instep. There was 
a gasp of pain from him. I dropped the paper and 
pivoted, sending a right to his stomach just hard 
enough to bend him over. I chopped across his neck 
with the edge of my left hand and he dropped. He 
was unconscious—which was the way I wanted him. 
A slender blackjack was lying on the sidewalk next 
to him. I left him and the blackjack where theÿ had 
fallen. I pieked up my orders, folded the paper and 
put it back in my pocket. (Continued on next page ) 



RED, RED FLOWERS continued 

Fortunately the Street was still empty, so there was 
no one to raise a cry about the man on the Street. I 
walked back to the first house beyond the lots. It seemed 
like the logical place. 

This time I looked in. There was a tiny vestibule 
with an inner door, but there were no mailboxes, name- 
plates or bells in it. Beyond the second door, I could 
see a long corridor with doors on either side. About 
half way down the corridor there was a soldier, obvi- 
ously standing guard. I could hâve just gone in and pre- 
sented my orders and he probably would hâve escorted 
me into the office. But I was sore and I didn’t want it 
that way. 

I stepped back out on the Street. The young man 
was still .lying on the sidewalk. I skirted around the 
side of the brownstone and went to the back. There 
was a parking area there with four cars in it. One 
was an Army car with three stars on it. That proved 
I was right. 

I hunted around the back until I found a greasy 
cloth that had been used on one of the cars. I slipped 
up to the rear door and tried it. It was locked, but it 
took me only a moment to pick it. I opened the door 
just enough to slip the rag, bunched up, in between it 
and the sill at the bottom. I struck a match and held 
it to the cloth. As soon as it began to smolder, I hur- 
ried back to the front of the house. I slipped into the 
vestibule, against the wall, and watched the soldier 
on guard. After a few seconds he began to sniff and 
look around. He caught a glimpse of smoke trickling 
in through the back door and hurried toward it. 

The minute he moved I had the second door open 
and was going quietly down the hall behind him. He 
was bending over the burning rag as I reached the 
door he’d been guarding. I opened the door silently and 
stepped inside. I was in a small, empty office. There 
was an open door leading into another larger office. 
There were voices coming from that other office. 

“I don’t see why you had to do it this way,” a man 
was saying. “We know March’s work well enough. Why 
didn’t you just hâve him corne straight here and get it 
over with?” 


“I like to test men before I give them assignments,” 
said another voice. It was one I knew ail too well. He 
chuckled. “O’Connor should be here with him any 
minute. It’ll be worth a lot to see March’s face when 
he cornes here in the office.” 

I lit a cigarette and went to stand in the doorway. 
“You don’t hâve to wait that long,” I said. “Take a 
good look now.” 

The three men in the room whirled to look at me. 
I knew ail three of them. One of them was George 
Hillyer, the civilian head of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. The other civilian was Philip Emerson, his 
assistant. And the third man was a big red-faced Army 
officer with three bright shining stars on his collar. 
Lieutenant General Sam Roberts. The two civilians 
were quickly over their surprise, and I noticed they 
were both grinning but being careful to hide the 
fact from the general. He was still staring at me 
with his mouth open, but his face was beginning to 
get redder. 

“Old Tricky Roberts,” I said. “You haven’t changed 
since the days when you couldn’t steal a chicken without 
being caught.” During the fracas that was known as 
World War II, General Roberts and I had been in OSS 
together, working behind the German lines. But he’d 
been a colonel then. 

“You’re talking to a superior officer, Major March,” 
the general said. His voice was as stiff as an over- 
starched collar. “I could break you for that.” 

“Anyone who’ll talk to a superior officer ought to be 
broken,” I retorted. “Don’t give me that malarkey, 
General. I know you since you were a chicken colonel, 
polishing those eagles until they screamed. You’re in 
trouble, or I wouldn’t hâve been recalled to active duty. 
You break me and who’ll pull your chestnuts from the 
lire?” 

His face was a deep purple. “Silence,” he roared. 
“How the hell did you get in here? O’Connor—” He 
broke off. “Anyway, Sanders was just outside the door 
with orders not to let anyone in,” he finished. 

There was an interruption. The outer door opened 
and two men came into the office. The first one was the 
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“I killed her,” he said. “It was like pulling a knife across 
her throat.” But the cops just laughed at him; another nut. 
Sure—but that was before the facts came.out 


«•MAN 

who TOLD 

-TRUTH 


By Pat 

N othing in nature is so mysterious, complex, and 
formidable as the human brain, and no adventure 
more daring than its exploration. Some of these ad- 
ventures the psychiatrist publishes as case historiés, 
thereby enhâncing his réputation. Others he keeps to 
himself, lest he be thought crazier than any of his 
patients, and his practice suffer. It is not always wise 
to be first into an untrodden corridor of the mind’s 
labyrinth, which'is why you will not find this story in 
the medical j ou mais. 

For many years I hâve been a consultant to the Miami 
Police Department. Every resort attracts odd people, 
from flying-saucer fans to compulsive gamblers, and in 
the winter season I am overworked. Knowing this, the 
police call me only in emergencies. At one o’clock one 
Saturday morning, Lieutenant Roper, of the Homicide 
Squad, phoned. “Doctor,” he said, “can you corne down 
to headquarters? We’ve got a rough one.” 

“What’s the trouble?” I asked. I didn’t want to fight 
the trafic downtown. I had been sitting in the Florida 
room, absorbing tranquillizers called moonlight, night- 
blooming jasmine, and frangipani. 

“We’ve got a nut—a real nut. He walked in and gave 
himself up two hours ago. Said he’d just run down 
and killed a little girl on Twentieth Street.” 

“Isn’t that a job for the coroner and the State’s 
Attorney?” 

“I don’t think so,” Roper said. “I think it’s a job for 
you. You see, he didn’t kill her at ail. I don’t think he 
killed anybody. As far as we can find out, he didn’t 
even hit anybody.” 

“Put him in the tank,” I told Roger. “He’U be sober 
by morning.” 

“This fellow isn’t drunk,” the lieutenant said. “We’ve 


Frank 

already given him alcohol and narcotic tests. Both 
négative. And that isn’t ail—” Roper’s voice was muffled, 
as if he had cupped the phone mouthpiece. “His bride 
is here in the squad room. They’re honeymooners. Mr. 
and Mrs. Alan Woodroffe, from Rochester. I think 'she 
may blow her stack too. You’d better bring something 
for her, Doc!” 

I live in Coral Gables. I said I’d be over in twenty 
minutes. 

When I walked into the squad room, I saw a young 
woman who at any other time doubtless would hâve 
appeared poised and radiant. At that moment she was 
not only close to hysteria, but her hair was awry, she 
was painfully sunburned, and weeping miserably. She 
was a slight blonde, in her twenties. The tip of her 
nose was fiery red, matching her shoulders. I persuaded 
her to swallow a sédative, and then, as a diversion, 
suggested that she go out with a policewoman and find 
some sunburn lotion. Ordinarily, a woman’s first 
thought is for her own appearance. Not Virginia Wood¬ 
roffe. 

“Ail I want is my husband!” she wailed, as if I 
personally had stolen him. A new shower of tears 
spattered down on the flowered, strapless Hawaiian 
gown that still showed suitcase wrinkles, and was so 
obviously part of a trousseau. 

Roper drew me aside. “I’ve got him in the interroga¬ 
tion room across the hall,” he said quietly. “Didn’t 
want to slap him into a cell. Except that he’s flipped, 
he looks like a respectable gent.” Lieutenant Roper has 
been on the Homicide Squad fifteen years. He is solid 
of build and character, and I had always thought him 
beyond surprise. Now, he appeared a bit shakerf. 

We stepped across the ( Continuée! on page W 
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THE MAN WHO TOLD THE TRUTH continued 
hallway and into the interrogation room. The Miami 
police are hospitable to guests, and solicitons to tourists, 
even those encountering the law. The room was clean 
and spacious, its décor modem and tropical. Rattan 
furniture was arranged in a semi-circle to form a 
pleasant conversation corner. The lighting was un- 
orthodox. Ali the lights concentrated on one chair. 
SUimped in this chair, face buried in thin hands and 
dark hair hanging down, was a slender man. There was 
a détective behind the curved, free-form desk, and 
another standing, chewing on a cigar. The détective 
at the desk shrugged, and held up his palms in a 
gesture of defeat. Roper said, “Mr. Woodroffe!” 

The young man raised his head. His eyes were red, 
but his face was not sunbumed as badly as his wife’s. 
“This is Doctor Saxe,” Roper said. “He wants to talk 
to you.” 

I can identify terror and shock when I see it. I saw 
it then. Woodroffe glanced at my little black bag. I 
find that a psychiatrist inspires confidence by carrying 
this insignia of the medical profession, even when there 
is nothing in it except a box of aspirin, a wet swim 
suit, and last week’s past performance charts at the 
track. “I guess you examined her,” Woodroffe said, his 
voice fiat and listless. “She is dead, isn’t she?” 

“She isn’t dead,” I said. “Didn’t Lieutenant Roper 
tell you that so far as the police can find out, you didn’t 
hit anybody?” 

“I get it,” Woodroffe said. “You’re not a regular doc¬ 
tor. You’re a psychiatrist. You ail think I’m crazy ! Well, 
I’m not crazy !” He looked around, angry and challeng- 
ing. I glanced at Roper and he understood what I 
wanted. He motioned to his two détectives. They left. 
The lieutenant took the chair behind the desk. 

I sat down next to Woodroffe and offered him a 
cigarette. “I’m here to help you,” I told him. “That’s 
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my only business. We ail want to get this mess sorted 
out, don’t we? I don’t know whether you killed a child 
tonight or not, but I do know that you think you did. 
So we’U start from there.” 

I had made an impression. Woodroffe looked up, 
grateful, and pushed the hair back from his eyes. His 
face was unusually sensitive, grave, and intelligent. 
“Believe me, doctor, I killed her. She screamed, just 
once, and her scream was eut off right in the middle, 
like—like I’d pulled a knife across her throat.” His 
eyes dropped. I could see that the memory was vivid, 
and awful. 

I touched his shoulder. “You stopped immediately, 
of course?” 

He shook his head. “No. That’s the strange thing. I 
didn’t stop until I got to the Seaboard station. That 
was two blocks west of where I hit her. Then I turned 
around and went back. The body.was gone.” 

“You seem to know the town pretty well,” I said. _ 

“That’s another strange thing. I did seem to know it 
well, but I’ve never been here before.” 

I said, “Alan, you’d better start from the beginning.” 

I was beginning to be worried for him. 

They had been married on Thursday—a high noon, 
high church wedding, I gathered, with bridesmaids, 
cutaways and striped trousers, ail the trimmings. They 
had been engaged ever since Cornell. Her father was 
vice-president of a caméra company. Alan Woodroffe 
was a researeh chemist for the same concern. They had 
flown to Miami Thursday evening, as the -first stop on a 
three-week honeymoon that would extend to Trinidad. 
They had a suite in a Miami Beach hôtel. 

They’d spent ail Friday swimming and sonping up 
the sun. “I guess we both got too much,” Woodroffe 
said. 

“A common error that wrecks a lot of vacations, and 
even honeymoons,” I told him. “Go ahead.” 

“Everything went along fine until about 10 o’clock 
tonight,” Woodroffe said. “Then I had to go to the 
airport. There was some sort of a mixup about our 
tickets, and I thought I’d better straighten it out, 
oersonally, instead of trying to do it on the phone. We 
had a hired car. I made Virginia stay at the hôtel, and 
I drove across from the beach alone. I was driving 
across the causeway—” He frowned, and hesitated. 

“Yes,” I prompted him. 

“It was on the causeway that I noticed that the wind 
was rising. It was so'strong that the gusts made the 
car sway.” 

I concealed my surprise. It was a clear and balmy 
winter night, with only the slightest breeze from the 
south. I was afraid that Roper’s first estimate had been 
right. This was clean-cut hallucination., 

“The wind got worse,” Woodroffe went on. “The palm 
trees were bent right over. I figured it was some sort 
of a squall. I stepped on it until I got to the mainland. 
Actually, I guess I was pretty scared. I turned right on 
Biscayne.” 

“You didn’t hâve to ask directions?” 

Woodroffe looked bewildered. “It’s funny, but I didn’t. 
I remember that the gear shift on the car bothered me. 
I couldn’t get used to it. And I remember that I had 
to swerve, near the park, to miss hitting the sloop.” 

“Say that again,” I said. 

“I swerved to miss hitting the sloop. There was a 
dismasted sloop with its bowsprit poked out into the 
middle of the road. It was crazy—I guess I shouldn’t 
use that word—it was like a nightmare. And then there 
was that big building. It was twisted and coming 
apart.” 

“Wait a minute,” I said. I leaned back in my chair 
and closed my eyes and (Continued on page 77) 
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C lim Maxwell came awake with no 
^ idea of the passage of time. His 
head throbbed, his eyes burned, and 
only the smell of freshly-starched cot- 
ton, and the softness of a woman’s 
flesh under him, revived him enough 
to realize where he’d fallen—atop the 
dead woman with the bullet-hole in 
the middle of her head. 

He had no doubt now that it was 
Saunders’ wife, just as he had no 
doubt that she was long past needing 
his care. As for the rancher him- 
self, he lay spread-eagled on the far 
side of his wife, blood oozing from 
the corner of his mouth, a jagged 
hole in his side. 

Groggily, Maxwell swayed to his 
feet. The stabbing pain in the back 
of his head, and the sticky wound 
that met his touch, told him he’d 
been viciously slugged, and he ment- 
ally muttered a prayer of thanks that 
it had been nothing more. The shot 
he’d heard as he fell quite obviously 
had been the one that eut down 

Yet the man was alive, Slim quickly 
assured himself, as was the girl on 
the bed, who now had lapsed into 
unconsciousness. Staggering, holding 
to the bedpost for support, he made 
his way to the ironstone pitcher on a 


dresser in the corner, and quickly 
doused his flaming head over the slop 
jar. It cleared much of the fog from 
his brain, and gave him a chance to 
take stock of the situation. 

Quite obviously, Curly Bart or 
whoever his attacker was had been 
hiding behind the bedroom door. He’d 
slugged Maxwell first, and almost in 
the same movement had snapped off 
a shot at Saunders. The question now 
was, had the man left, or was he 
still lurking nearby to be sure his 
work was completely flnished? 

With his mind beginning to func- 
tion almost normally, Maxwell slipped 
Saunders’ gun from its holster, and, 
checking its action, moved quickly 
through the house, searching every 
closet and corner. There wasn’t a sign 
of life. 

Outside, the same empty stillness 
greeted him, with only the whinnying 
of the stock in the far corral disturb- 
ing the almost eerie calm of the night. 
With a sigh, Maxwell shoved the .45 

side. There was a possibility that, 
with speed, either Saunders or the 
girl on the'bed could be saved. 

In the kitchen he found a kerosene 
lamp, clean towels, sait, lard, and a 
teakettle of water on the stove whose 
lid perked noisily. He grabbed as many 
of the articles as he could and headed 
for the bedroom. 

Gently, he picked up Saunders wife 
and carried her body into a room next 
door that seemed to be a crude type 
of guest room. Laying the woman on 
the bed, he covered her with a blanket, 
and went back to Saunders. 

The man breathed wheezily, stertor- 
ously, and Maxwell quickly took a 
pillow from the bed and put it under 
the rancher’s head. Then, throwing a 
blanket over him, he dropped to his 
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Blue Notes 


Some assorted background facts 
on who wrote what, and why, in 
this issue of Bluebook 
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